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Book Reviews. 239 

Dante's Ten Heavens : A Study of the Paradiso. By Edmund 
G. Gardner, M.A. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 

This volume contains a very good account of Dante's Paradiso, 
and brings together many interesting illustrations of its theological 
and philosophical ideas. It is in the form of a detailed description 
of the argument of the poem with interjected commentary, and 
thus it may form a very good companion to the reading of the 
Paradiso. The author takes special pains to bring out what we may 
call the architectural structure of the poem, to mark out its main 
divisions, and to trace the correspondencies of its different parts. 
He also gives at the proper places references to or quotations from 
Dante's other writings as well as from Aquinas, St. Bernard, 
Boethius, and the other writers to whom he owes his main theological 
conceptions. From a literary point of view this is perhaps all that 
was necessary ; but from the point of view of this Journal we could 
have wished for a more thorough discussion of the many philo- 
sophical or semi-philosophical questions which are raised by the 
interpretation of the Commedia. Thus in the first chapter there are 
some interesting remarks on the different senses — literal, ethical, 
allegorical, etc. — which Dante authorizes us to seek for in the poem ; 
but the subject is not pursued very far, nor is any attempt made to 
explain to us the strange complex attitude of Dante's mind, which 
at first seems so alien to our conceptions of the sensuous directness 
of poetry. Yet the key to this problem is not very difficult to find. 
The scholastic philosophy with its hard and irresolvable distinc- 
tions had for its necessary counterpart a mysticism in which all 
distinctions were lost. Now the method of allegory, in which 
everything, we might say, was treated as a symbol of something 
else, formed a sort of link between the two. It was a means 
whereby, without giving up the fixity of distinctions which hid the 
relativity of the ideas of human and divine, of secular and sacred, 
of material and spiritual, — without rising to a really organic view 
of things,— the presence of the whole in every part could yet be 
anticipated, prophesied, or hinted at. It was a means, in other 
words, of suggesting what could not be directly stated without con- 
tradicting acknowledged premises. It enabled Dante as a poet to 
accept the logical system of dogma, and even, as it were, give it 
visual manifestation in the definite material structure of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise, and yet to suggest to us that all these hard 
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divisions were but presentations of different aspects of the same 
thing, which ultimately in some mysterious way fuse together into 
one, as at the end of the poem the human figure of Christ is de- 
clared, in Dante's mystic vision, to coincide and identify itself with 
the three circles of the Trinity. It is, perhaps, through this complex 
series of correspondences, beginning with the exact parallelism of 
the division of the three parts of the poem into cantos, and rising 
to the curious echoes of sound and sense, which we find between 
them, and also between the different cantos of the same division, 
but gives to Dante's poem its peculiar ambiguous charm. With 
Purgatory and Paradise they are held apart in startling distinctness 
of outline, yet seem, the more we study the poem, to swell into one 
as different sides of our complex existence. And we with Dante 
are in all three, without for a moment leaving the cold earth. 

In this point of view there is considerable disadvantage in an 
attempt to treat of a division of the poem separate from the other 
two, a disadvantage, however, which Mr. Gardner minimizes by 
frequent references. Especially we may note his careful treatment 
of the correspondence of passages in the Paradiso to others in the 
Purgatorio. (See e.g. p. 170.) Altogether we may say that, if Mr. 
Gardner has not given us a philosophical discussion of the ideas of 
the poem, he has done much to provide the materials for any one 
who wishes to undertake it. 

The book concludes with an interesting chapter discussing the 
authenticity and import of the letters attributed to Dante. 

Edward Caird. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte. 
Band viii. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Stein, Professor an 
der Universitat, Bern. 

Der Altere Pythagoreismus. Eine kritische Studie von Dr. 
Wilhelm Bauer. Bern, Steiger & C 8 * 6 , 1897 : 8vo, pp. viii, 
232. (Preis, Mk. 1.75.) 

There is something about Pythagoras and his teachings that is 
particularly provocative of curiosity. Nor is this wholly unjusti- 
fied ; for Pythagoras, strange as it may sound, stands to the Greeks 
in much the same relation as Zarathushtra stands to the Persians, 
Moses to the Hebrews, and Mohammed to the Arabs. If his in- 
fluence is less obvious than that of these men, it is equally profound 



